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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
Continued from page 707. 


Sixth month, 2d, 1810. I parted with my 
dear wife, after a solemn and baptizing sea- 
son, at the house of my cousin Wager Hull, in 
New York; wherein we commended each other 
to the protecting care of Israel’s Shepherd. She 
was to return home with our children, and im- 
mediately set out to attend Rhode Island Yearly 
Meeting. I remained in New York, with a pros- 
pect of soon crossing the seas to visit the 
churches of Great Britain and Ireland. The season 
of parting was truly solemn, when we remem- 
bered our dear children, and that our motives in 
the separation was purely religious, without any | 
view to earthly advantages. Thou, O Lord, 
knowest that it is in obedience to thy blessed 
will, manifested by the precious effusions of thy 

| 


holy Spirit in our hearts. My trust is in thee— 


I pray thee to keep my dear wife and children, 
through all their trials, in humble dependence 
upon thee, that their minds may be sweetened 


by resignation to thy blessed will. Do thou be | 
pleased to soothe their afflicted minds with the | 
balm of thy love, and thereby cheer and support 
them during my absence. ‘Thou hast a right to 
do with us as seemeth good unto thee—blessed 
be thy holy name—keep me in thy fear, that I 
may acceptably fulfil the mission, in which I am 
engaged, to thy honor and praise. 

10th. Attended the meeting at the Pearl 
street house, in New York, to good satisfaction, 
after which I received word that the ship was to 
sail at half-past two o’clock. We had a solemn 
and humbling season, at the house of my cousin 
aforesaid, and accompanied by a number of 
Friends, went on board the ship; but the wind 
being light and too much from the east to lay 
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our course, I returned on shore and went to Lib- 
erty street meeting, which was small but solemn. 
My way opened in the line of the ministry, to 
encourage my friends to faithful dedication in 
the service of Truth, and in reverent supplica- 
tion and humble praise, to commend myself and 
them to the gracious keeping of the Shepherd 
of Israel. Another Friend was also drawn forth 
in fervent intercession, that preservation might 
attend me in the embassy in which I was en- ° 
gaged. There seemed to be a general uniting in 
the petition, and thanksgivings and praises were 
witnessed to flow to the Preserver of men, for 
favors passed and for the hope vouchsafed that 
they would be continued. 

13th. Embarked early in the morning on 
board the ship Russell, Joseph Allen, master, 
and weighed anchor between seven and eight 
o’clock, A. M., with a south-west wind. About 
noon the pilot left us off the light house, wind 
moderate and a heavy swell running, occasioned 
by the late storm. 1 was soon sea-sick. 

24th. The wind from the north with rain; 
a cold and suffering time for the poor sailors, and 
how much more so must it be in the winter sea- 
son. I have often thought during the voyage, 
of John Woolman’s Observations on a sea-faring 
life. Commerce is pursued with too much avid- 
ity, by the members of our Society, as well as 
others, merely to gratify imaginary wants ;—the 
real wants of man are few, and happy are they 
who know their desires circumscribed in the fear 
of God. 

Seventh month, 5th. In the evening, by a 
lunar observation, we found ourselves about one 
hundred and ninety miles from Cape Clear, in 
Ireland. 

8th. Sounded at eight o’clock, A. M., and 
found bottom at sixty fathoms. Altered our 
course from S. E. by south, to N. E. by east. 


‘By an observation at noon, we found ourselves 


considerably to the east and north of Cape Clear, 
by which we knew that we had passed it in the 
night. About four o’clock, P. M., saw the land 
of Ireland, bearing north by east. 

9th. A light breeze from the south, with 
which we ran rapidly up George’s Channel, and 
by four o’clock, P. M., the wind had increased 
to a gale, and the weather become so dark and 
thick, we could not tell where we were by any 
observation of the land. Happily, we met a 
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vessel just as we got up to Holyhead, by 


which we learned that we must steer east to 
make it, which we accordingly did, and in a few 
minutes saw the point, and keeping close in 
shore, we came abreast of the Skerries light 
house about seven o’clock. & is scarcely possi- 
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Friends not having heard of my prospect of vis. 
iting the nation, until I landed; but I met 
welcome reception, and was comforted i in being 
once more in the company of Friends. 

On first-day, the 22d, was at the forenoon 
meeting at Liverpool, and dear Susannah Horne, 


ble for a person who has not been confined to} who was then ready to embark on a religious vi- 
the sight of water only during a sea voyage, to | sit to Friends in America, having a prospect of 


conceive how pleasing the view of land is. The 
rain and haze were so thick, that objects on 
shore were scarcely discernible, and the wind 


a religious meeting for the benefit of, the servants 
in Friends’ families, and my mind being under 
a similar engagement, the afternoon meeting was 


blowing tremendously, our situation awakened | put off until six o'clock, and Friends requested 


some serious reflections. 
within a few hours sail of our destined port, yet 
the state of the weather, and the approach of 
night, made us apprehensive of danger, both 
from the coast and the numerous vessels in the 
channel. We were obliged to lie on and off du- 
ring the night, as no pilot had hailed us, and we 
could not proceed without one. Our captain in- 
tends to keep the light houses of Holyhead and 
the Skerries in view; and as the nights are 
short, and our ship made very snug, with closely 
reefed top-sails and jib only, we hope to ride 
safely. How changeable are all human things! 
Yesterday the weather was remarkably pleasant ; 
now how altered! We have, however, no alter- 
native, but to await the issue of the night, not 
knowing what the morrow may produce. I felt 
comfortable in mind, resigned to the will of Is- 
rael’s Shepherd—believing I cannot cast my. 
care any where, but upon him, and find the same 
comfort and serenity as I now enjoy. 

10th. <A fine morning—the wind fell about 
midnight and veered round to the westward, and 
about seven o’clock we took a pilot on board, and 
at ten o’clock hove to, to wait for the tide, in 
company with a number of other ships, among 
whom was the Hannibal, which left New York 
three days after we did. We lay in sight of the 
mountains of North Wales, which somewhat re- 
semble the Catskill Mountains, in New York 
State. Whilst sitting alone in the cabin, I feel 
my mind reverently bowed before Jehovah, the 
Shepherd of Israel; the sweet influences of 
whose love, enabled me renewedly to dedicate 
my all to his blessed service, with desires, that I 
may be wholly devoted to his will in this reli- 
gious embassy, without murmuring at anything 
I may suffer, either in body or mind, for the pre- 
cious causes’ sake. My heart was filled with 
praises to Him whose mercies endure forever— 
may all the house of Israel bless his great name. 
In the afternoon, about four o’clock, we came 
abreast of Liverpool, but did not land until about 
eight o'clock inthe evening. Owing to an omis- 
sion in our bill of health not being signed by the 
British consul at New York, we expected to be 
obliged to ride quarantine, but were agreeably 
released from our apprehensions, and William 
Sprague, a Friend who was acquainted with the | 
captain, coming on board in a boat, he took me 
home with him. My arrival was unexpected, 


| 


For, although we were | to set their domestics at liberty to attend, with 


which they cheerfully complied ; many staying 
at home, where it was necessary, to let them at- 
tend. The meeting was large and solid, and 
many minds were bowed under a sense of the 
renewed favor of our heavenly Father. 

Fifth-day, 2d. Was at West Houghton, and 
had a precious meeting with a few poor Friends, 
a considerable part of whom were not members, 
but were drawn to meet together from an inward 
conviction of the propriety of the engagement. 
It was a reviving opportunity, in which our spi 
rits were dipped into near sympathy one with 
another, with much tenderness. May the Shep- 
herd of Israel preserve them in meekness, that 
through the light of their example, others may 
be drawn into the same serious concern. Too 
many of their neighbors spend a part of their 
small earnings foolishly, i in idle pastimes and for 
strong drink. I believe these Friends are called 
to be examples of sobriety and godliness, and 
may be a great blessing to the neighborhood, if 
they retain their integrity. We dined at one 
of their cottages, in preference to going where 
we might have been more sumptuously enter- 
tained, and were well satisfied in doing so. 

On the 11th, we hadea meeting in the court- 
house at Stafford, which was well attended and 
satisfactory. The mayor of the town sent an of- 
ficer to keep order at the door, and showed other 
marks of his esteem for Friends and good will 
to promote the meeting. Very different was the 
reception we met with, from that which our wor- 
thy ancients experienced in their day, at this 
place, where they were sorely persecuted ; there- 
membrance of which humbled my mind, and 
produced thankfulness to Him, whose power had 
opened the way for his people to worship bim un- 
molested by man. From this place we rode to 

Colebrookdale, the residence of that truly devo- 
ted and humble servant of Jesus Christ, Debo- 
rah Darby, who deceased a few months past, and 
has left a sweet memorial behind her, surpassed 
by few. As I sat in the meeting here, I sensi- 
bly felt the loss which the church has sustained 
by her removal, having known her in America, 
and shed tears of endearing sympathy for her 
in the sufferings she underwent, and which were 
inseparable from travelling in a ’ wilderness land. 
But she bore them all cheerfully, setting an ex- 
ample of devoteduess, not common among those 
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in affluent circumstances; and though wanting 
for nothing which the riches of this world | 
could command, she freely surrendered all her 
domestic comforts, and gave up to spend and be 
spent for the Gospel’s sake, both in her own coun- 
try and in foreign lands. Her great exertions 
in travelling, as well as in the exercise of her 
gift, were believed to be a means of shortening } 
her days, as she herself expressed ; but the pre- 
cious evidence of Diviae approbation was her 
support. May we who survive her press after | 
the same experience, and submissively acquiesce | 
in our bereavement, under the consoling evi- | 
dence, that our dear sister is enjoying the reward 
of a well-spent life. Many servants and hand-| 
maidens have done valiantly, and dear Deborah 
was not behind many of them. Blessed be the | 
name of Israel’s God, who has taken her to him- 


self. 


At Leominster had a very large crowded meet- 
ing in the evening, not more than half the peo- 
ple being able to get into the house. A clergy- 
man sat in the gallery with us, who, as I after- 
wards learned, had a few days before taken for | 
his text the same passage of Scripture which I 
felt engaged to hold up to the view of the peo-| 
ple, in order to show the necessity of a quiet in- 
ward waiting, in order to experience a prepara- | 
tion of heart from the Lord, to worship him| 
aright ; and that this was equally as necessary 
for the minister as forthe hearer. [also showed, | 
that all external performances entered upon in 
the will and wisdom of man, and without this | 
preparation, were no more acceptable in the Di- | 
vine sight, than the performances of the Jews, 
which the Lord rejected. The aforesaid clergy-| 
man had asserted in his discourse, that the} 
charge to the disciples to “tarry at Jerusalem 
until they were endued with power from on high ”’ 
was not to be considered as applicable to any | 
but the apostles, and that in our day, no such | 
thing was to be looked for. As the doctrines of 
the Gospel were opened to my mind with great | 
clearness, I had to assert a contrary opinion, as | 
indeed, I had abundant cause to do from my own | 
experience ; for I often find, that as my mind is 
reverently bowed under the baptizing influence 
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not know who he was—though had I known, my 
testimony would have been the same. 
[Tu be continued | 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER JAFFRAY* 
(Continued from page 710.) 


In respect to this conviction, it is instructive 
to ponder on his simple testimony to the source 
of that light which, in his case and that of other 
faithful men, will be found to shine more and 
more, until they come to witness the glory of the 
perfect day. 

He says, “I think I have matter to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of God unto me, who so 
timely and sweetly began to give me light in 
these things, though accompanied with much 
deadness and unanswerable walking on my part.” 

In the growth of this light he was brought 
into many painful conferences and differences 
with those pious and zealous men with whom he 
had before so diligently co-operated; but his 
path henceforth was to be a widely different one 
from theirs. His searchings of heart in the light 
of truth brought him to what he was satisfied 
was the cause of theirerror. ‘ These good men, 
deeming that they had attained to the full per- 
fection of what was in the Holy Scriptures about 
the government of God’s house, because they were 
as far on as Geneva, yea, in some things beyond 
her, and so very far beyond England, who was 
still kept under that anti-christian form of pre- 


| lacy, concluded there was no better way for them 


to keep what they had attained from being again 
brought back to Popery, (or at least to prelacy, 
which they so much and justly abhorred,) than 
by a solemn vow and covenant, to engage them- 
selves and their posterity for ever to maintain 
that which they had now attained, conceiving it 
to be the only way of Jesus Christ.” 

From the stand-point to which he had now at- 
tained, he could examine more clearly into the 
cause which had separated many pious and zeal- 
ous men who had united in opposition to papacy 
and prelacy, and so far divided them that they 
were ready in bitterness to pursue and persecute 
one another, and concludeg it to be “ our inte- 
rest that breeds this heat, who shall have most 


of Divine power, doctrines are opened to me with | hand in ruling the rest; if it shall be deeply 
a degree of clearness that I had never before | searched for, see if this be not found to be at the 
witnessed, under a consideration of which I have | bottom of all the contests among the godly party 
often been much humbled. Thus it was this eve-| at this day, Presbyterians, Independents and 
ning words flowed like oil, and the power of Truth Anabaptists.” 

produced a great stillness and solemnity, both in} Looking hopefully forward to a more perfect 
the house and among those who stood around it, | light he says: “That during this time of our 
80 that the priest’s hearers, many of whom were | darkness, he shall be found to have most of the 
present, had an opportunity of witnessing for| mind of God made known to him as to these 
themselves, that the promise of Christ is ful-| things, that walks soberly, and in his judgment 
filled to us in this day, ‘Where two or three} is least engaged to any of these forms, so as to 
are gathered together in my name, there am I! account it the only way of Christ. For this is 
in the midst of them.” I was glad I had not| worth the observing—that however sure the 
heard of his reviling Friends in his sermon, as I | authors and maintainers of these forms have be- 
afterwards learned he did; and also, that I did| come, so to idolize and cry them up, as to con- 
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clude them to be the only way to Christ, and so | 
to have them imposed upon the consciences of 
their brethren; then hath the Lord visibly ap- | 
peared agdinst them, and their way, and over-} 
turned it to the sight of all men. 

In the year 1653 he was summoned with the 
Lairds Brodie, Hopetoun and Swintoune to act | 
as the representatives of Scotland in the Parlia- 
ment called by Oliver Cromwell. As to the mo- 
tives which induced these men to accept the 
office tendered them, we can judge somewhat by 
their expressions. A. Jaffray says, “it was on | 
the hearts of some to have done good for pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ.” Alexander 
Brodie remarks, “ I am not the man which others 
vainly imagine me to be; nay, nor indeed come 
I up to my profession. If the Lord would up- 
hold my soul I would rather choose to suffer at 
the hands of men than to fall into the tempta- 
tion and snare of public employments.” 

Lingard and Godwin speak favorably of this 
Parliament; the latter says: “ There was much 
of public virtue in this assembly ; they possessed 
no common portion of that wisdom and penetra- 
tion into the spirit and consequences of social 
institutions which might seem to qualify them to 
secure essential benefits to that age and to ages 
which should succeed.” 

Among other reformatory measures of useful 
tendency, they proposed that tithes should be 
done away. Committees were appointed “ for 
the advancement of the poor,” “for the advance- 
and “for removing all laws 


| 





ment of learning,” 
and ordinances which are hindrances to the pro- 


gress of the Gospel.” Jaffray’s name appears on 
the committee in relation to tithes. 

When this parliament was so summarily and 
violently dissolved by Cromwell, A. Jaffray was 
one of the 30 who remained, and refused to 
leave until obliged to do so by an armed force. 
This, it appears, did not lessen him in Crom- 
well’s estimation, for we find that soon after he 
offered him the station of a judge for Scotland, 
which he refused, not deeming himself capable 
for the discharge of that duty. 

The continual reference to the mercies and 
kind providences of God toward him, is a pecu- 
liarly instructive feature of the diary of A. Jaf- 
fray. In remembrance of these he says, “I 
have sometimes been thinking of the engaging 
of my heart anew again unto Him, but find this 
of more concernment rightly to be performed 
than I had at any former time thought of.” I 
was eminently called upon, before any nearer 
access and communication with God could be at- 
tained, to remember former mercies, and be 
thankful for them; more especially to call to 
mind former guiltiness—the sins of my youth— 
these having been many and great ; though they 
be blotted out and freely forgiven me, yet ought 
they to be (and the more for this) always before 
me. Psalms li. 3. By frequent remembrance of 


these I found the goodness of God heightened in | 
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my view, which has pardoned and overcome so 
much, and therefore an engagement to love him 
| much, as it is said in Luke vii. 47, of this good 
woman. It also served to humble my heart 


| grencly when I perceived, not only how vile | 
have been, but still am; 


these sins, as to the 
root of them, being still in me, and in no wise 


'to be subdued but by going on in a daily course 


fur mortifying them, even by near and close 
walking with God, in watching against the first 
motions and risings of sin in the heart. This 
consideration put me sometimes upon the desire 


| to be preparing patiently to bear what cross or 


affliction the Lord should think fit to exercise 
me with ; seeing that as a kind father he chas. 
tiseth and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.” ‘A lesson which ordinarily the Lord 
useth to teach his children, by exercising them 
with the cross, is, that thereby they may be learn. 
ing more soberly to think of, and less to engage 
their hearts unto, the things of the present 
world ; so commonly, it falls out, that every rose 
we taste of here hasa thorn or sting under the 
leaf of it, and therefore if, in every comfort of 
this kind that thou enjoyest here, there be some 
mixture of bitterness, some water amongst thy 
wine ; mistake not, but look on it as proceeding 
from the wisdom and love of God to thee, 
thereby not only to let thee see by speculation, 
but find from experience how vain and empty 
the things of a present world are.’ 

“Again, the exercise of the cross serves much 
for the increase and exercise of grace, ‘no chas- 
tisement for the present seemeth to be joyous 
but grievous ; afterward it brings forth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness to them that are ex- 
ercised thereby.’ Observe the word exercised ; 
the cross affords fruit to none but to them that 
are exercised thereby, that is, whose daily exer- 
cise it is to be under the cross. They that make 
the patient bearing of the cross their daily exer- 
cise, shall doubtless find grace much exercised 
and growing thereby.” 

“But one might ask me what I mean by the 
cross? as sometimes my own heart did. And 
indeed, it seemed to me I was under none, having 
abundance of all earthly comforts. But it oc- 
curred to me that a believer may be much exer- 
cised, though he be under no such dispensation, 
as to the world’s eye, may appear a cross; yet 
may he be in Christ’s account taking up his 
cross daily, when he is preparing for it. So it 
is well said to this purport—That a Christian is 
always a martyr in action or in affection, that is 
either actually under the cross or preparing bis 
affections so to frame with the cross, that he may 
contentedly undergo it when it comes. 

(To be continued.) 


Small causes are sufficient to make a man 
uneasy when great ones are not in the way; for 
want of a block, he will stumble at a straw. 

Swit. 
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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 


London, by adjournments, from the 24th of 


REVIEW. 


ja at their hands: the work of the Lord 
must ever be deeply humbling to those who are 


the Fifth month to the 1st of the Sixth Month, | engaged in it; and He alone can prepare them 


inclusive, 1854: 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frrenps—Through the tender mercy 
of our Heavenly Father, our faith bas at this 
time been renewed in the all-sufficiency of his 
grace in Christ our Saviour. How great is his 
faithfulgess to his children and people of every 
name, the world over! “Truly God is good to 
Israel, even to such as are of a clean heart.” 

It is only they who are washed, who are 
sanctified, who are justified, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, who 
can enjoy the unspeakable privilege of member- 
ship in this spiritual Israel. No rite, no out- 
ward membership in any church, can suffice to 
make us children of Abraham. There must be 
the circumcision of the heart, the putting off of 
the old man which is corrupt, according to the 
deceitful lusts, and the putting on of the new 
man which, after God, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. The calling of the 
Christian, beloved Friends, is emphatically a 
“heavenly calling.’”’ “Therefore,” says the 
Apostle, “‘the world knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not.’’ If we are conscious that the 
world loveth us, and that we love the world, how 
much reason is there to fear that we have not 
yet experienced that great and all important 
change, whereby they who were “by nature the 
children of wrath,” are brought nigh through 
the blood of Jesus, and made partakers of the 
adoption. They who are thus adopted into the 
Lord’s family, who are sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, and made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ, have tieir desires, their 
hopes and their affections set upon heavenly 
things, and are no longer conformed to this 
world. Strangers and pilgrims upon earth, their 
citizenship is in heaven. Whilst enjoying with 
a purer relish his outward gifts, they are taught 
of God to keep within the limitations of his 
Holy Spirit, in their use even of these things, 
and are constrained by the dictates of their re- 
newed nature to renounce the vanities, and the 
pleasures of a world lying in wickedness. But 
the energies and the substance which are 
withheld from these pursuits will not be spent 
upon themselves. Other and far worthier 
objects will open before them, affording abun- 
dant scope for the right exercise of every talent 
with which they have been entrusted. 

Beloved younger Friends, you whose hearts 
the Lord hath touched, and who are almost per- 
suaded to be his diciples, Oh that you could be 
prevailed upon to make the full surrender of all 
that you have, and of all that you are, to the 
service of Him who hath loved you. 
for the servant to choose his work ; and we would 
be far from inducing any to do that which is not 


It is not | 


| for it, through a course of self-denial and disci- 
pline in the school of Christ. But our faith is 
strong that if the young men amongst us were 
true in their allegiance to their Lord, and fuaith- 
| ful to the guidance of that Spirit who divideth to 
every man severally as He will, they would all 
find some place of usefulness allotted to them in 
the Lord’s household, and not a few amongst 
them would, as in primitive times, be qualified, 
according to their respective gifts, to call sinners 
|} to repentance, to proclaim the unsearchable 
| riches of Christ, and to edify the body in love. 
| And though partakers of the afflictions of the 
Gospel, they would at times be permitted hum- 
| bly to rejoice, that they have a portion of Christ 
, better than all earthly riches or honor. 
| Our hearts are also drawn forth in tender soli- 
citude for those who have reached the meridian 
| of life, and who, though at times sensible of love 
'to their Lord, may be conscious that they have 
{not given themselves up to his service. Upon 
| some of you the sun is ready to decline, and you 
i have not yet begun, in good earnest, to labor in 
|his harvest field. The present hour only is 
| yours; the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work. May you delay no longer to give your- 
selves wholly unto Him. Be faithful, be dili- 
gent; that you also may have your part in His 
blessed work, and, through his unmerited mercy, 
receive every man “ the heavenly penny from the 
Lord of life.” 

And for you, dear Friends, who are parents, 
whether in earlier or maturer years, strong are 
our desires that you may be fully alive not only 
to the privileges, but also to the sacred respon- 
sibilities of your station. Whilst training your 
| beloved offspring in right habits, and providing 

for their instruction in things “ civil and useful 
| in the creation,’ may you ever keep in remem- 
| brance, that upon you, primarily, devolves the 


| solemn duty of educating them for eternity. 
May you, even from their very tender years, 
seek to be enabled to bring them unto Jesus, 
that He may bless them; and may you, in the 
| ability which He giveth, train them up not only 
| in the nurture, but also in the admonition of the 


Lord. There is an authority given you to be 
| exercised for the good of your children, which it 
| would be treachery to their best interests to sur- 

render. It is an authority confided to you, as 

their appointed guardians on behalf of the Lord, 
| for their discipline and protection; and whilst 
it is exercised in love, it will be so far from 
| diminishing, that it will tend to promote their 
| love for you, as well as their honor—that filial 
honor to which, under the Gospel, as under the 

Law, a promise is annexed. 

In entering at this time into the state of our 

Society, with a lively concern for its religious 
‘welfare, we have been impressed with a deep 
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sense of the vital importance of the great duty 
of prayer. Far indeed be it from us to desire 
that any of our members should approach the 
Lord with the tongue and with the lip, whilst 
the heart is far from Him; but under the solemn 
conviction that whatever be our circumstances in 
life or our position in the church, prayer is, in 
the Divine appointment, essential to our spiritual 
health, we would earnestly press upon all to seek | 
for opportunities in the course of each day for | 
private retirement and waiting upon the Lord; | 
and tenderly to cherish those precious, but often | 
gentle and easily resisted motions of the Lord’s | 
Spirit, which would contrite and humble our | 
hearts, and draw them forth in fervent petitions | 
for that spiritual food which can alone supply 
our daily, our continual need. May none 
amongst us be living in a state of unconcern, 
insensible to the righteous judgment of God 
upon all that is unholy; their sins, unrepented | 
of and unforgiven, still resting on their souls: 
rather let them be encouraged to come in deep 
humiliation to the mercy-seat, there to plead for | 
pardon and plenteous redemption, in the all- | 
availing name of our crucified Redeemer. And | 


how precious for us all is the assurance “that we | 
have a great High Priest, that has passed into 
the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God ;” one who is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; and 
in whose holy name we are invited to “come | 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may | 


obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of | 
need.” But when we have asked for this grace, | 
Oh! that we may be truly willing, in all humili- | 
ty, to wait for it, and to accept those manifesta- | 
tions of the Lord’s light, love and power to our | 
souls, whereby He would, in the riches of his 
wisdom, graciously fulfil our petitions, and ena- 
ble us to follow Him faithfully in that path of 
self-denial and practical godliness which He 
would open before us. 

Amongst those gratifications of sense from 
which the members of our religious Society, by 
common consent, growing out of what we believe 
to be a root of Christian principle, have, with 
much unanimity, felt themselves restrained, are 
the study and practice of music. That which is 
of the character ordinarily designated as sacred | 
music not unfrequently stimulates expressions 
and feelings which are far from being the genu- | 
ine breathings of a renewed heart, and tends to 
delude the mind by producing an excitement | 
often unhappily mistaken for devotion, and to | 
withdraw the soul from that quiet, humble and 
retired frame, in which prayer and praise may be | 
truly offered with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also. And as to those musical exhibi- 
tions in which an attempt is made to combine 
religion with a certain amount of amusement, it 
is hard to understand how a truly Christian mind 
can allow itself to sanction the profanation of the 
sacred name by the attendance of such perform- 
ances ; where the most awful events recorded in 
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Holy Scripture are made the subject of professed 
entertainment to an indiscriminate assembly, 
many of whom make no pretensions to religion. 
That music, on the other hand, which does not 
in any degree partake of the character usually 
designated as sacred has, we fear, in innumerable 
instances, allured the feet of the young, to the 
lightness, the gaiety, and even the dissipation of 
the world, and thus proved among the many 
snares against which we are enjoined fervently 
to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ The 
Christian cannot surely devote hours and days to 
pursuits of this description, without being in 
danger of unfaithfulness in his stewardship of 
that time which he is called upon to “ redeem ;” 
and of impairing that tenderness of conscience, 
and that filial fear of offending God, which are 
among the most precious evidences of the work 
of grace in the heart. 

We have received, in usual course, an Epistle 
from our Friends in Ireland, and one from each 
of the Yearly Meetings in North America. It 
is very satisfactory to us to be thus reminded of 
the love and interest of our distant brethren; 
and warm are our desires that the members of our 
Society, everywhere, being builded together by 
the One Spirit upon the One Foundation, Christ 
Jesus, may be more and more closely united in 
Him. 

R- ports have been furnished to this Meeting 
from theseveral Meetings of Friends in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, of the distraints upon our 
members in support of our ancient Christian 
testimony against all ecclesiastical demands. 
We have directed a digested statement of the 
particulars of these distraints to be printed and 
circulated for the information of our members 
and others. This testimony to the freedom and 
spirituality of Gospel ministry, and against the 
usurpations of human power and wisdom in the 
things of God, is still dear to us, as to our fore- 
fathers in the Truth. We desire affectionately 
to encourage all our members to its continued 
faithful support, in the meckness of wisdom; 
and we would tenderly entreat them to be upon 
their watch against that spirit which would lead 
any of them away from its full and consistent 
maintenance. 

Our minds have been, at this time, deeply 
affected by the awful consideration that, after the 
lapse of so many years of comparative tranquillity 
the nations of Europe are again plunging into 
the horrors of war. Our attention has been 
called to numerous passages of sound Christian 
doctrine and excellent practical counsel, on this 
subject, contained in our printed “Kules of 
Discipline and Advices,” as well as to the ‘“ Tes- 
timony against all Wars and Fightings,” issued 
by this Meeting a few years ago; and we com- 
mend them to the serious perusal of our members. 
Whilst not insensible of the solemn responsibility 
of the profession which we are making herein 
before men, we feel bound explicitly to avow our 
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continued unshaken persuasion that all war is 
utterly incompatible with the plain precepts of 


our Divine Lord and Lawgiver, and with the | 


whole spirit and tenor of his Gospel ; and that 
no plea of necessity or of policy, however urgent 
or peculiar, can avail to release either individu- 
als or nations from the paramount allegiance 
which they owe unto him who hath said, ‘Love 
your enemies.” To carry out such a profession 
consistently is indeed a high attainment, but it 
should be the aim of every Christian. May this 
testimony never be advocated by us in the spirit 
of political zeal, or of mere worldly expediency. 
Let us honestly examine our own hearts, whether 
we are ourselves, so brought under the holy gov- 
ernment of the Prince of Peace, as to be willing 
to suffer wrong and take it patiently, and even, 
if required, to sacrifice our all for the sake of 
Him and of his precious cause. In this frame 
of mind we shall be kept in watchfulness and 
humility, and be best preserved from any parti- 
cipation in that excitement, and that tendency to 
exasperation against those who may be called 
our enemies, which are among the many fruits 
of bitterness fostered by war. Love to all man- 
kind, that love which would do them good, and 
in nowise injure them, is one of the blessed fruits 
of the Holy Spirit, when allowed to exercise its 
rightful dominion in the heart. 

Under existing circumstances, we would in- 
treat our friends everywhere to be on their 
guard against entering into any engagements in 
business, which would be likely to involve them in 
transactions connected more or less directly with 
the maintenance of war or of a military estab- 
lishment. We would also offer a word of caution 
(though we trust there are but few for whom it 
is needful) that none of you, whilst professing 
the principles of peace, allow yourselves to be 
present on any of those occasions of military or 
naval display, which are calculated to kindle a 
martial spirit amongst the inhabitants of this 
favoured land. And greatly do we desire that, 
through the help of the Lord, our Society may 
be enabled steadily and faithfully to maintain 


this precious testimony with clean hands, and | 
with a conscience void of offence toward God and 


toward men. 
And uow, in conclusion, we would express our 





abound ; and walking in the light as God is in 
the light, we should be more and more knit to- 
gether in the heartfelt experience of that unut- 
terably precious word, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

JoserH TuHorp, 
Clerk: to the Meeting this year. 


INTEMPERANCE AND CHOLERA. 


The “Liverpool Times’ reports ‘four fatal cases 
of cholera at Hoylake, the victims being all noto- 
rious for their dissipated and dirty habits.’ ‘Some 
official gentlemen from Liverpool have visited 
Hoylake to inquire into the probable causes of 
the disease.’ Are not the causes patent to all? 
The public-house, the beer-shop, and the spirit- 
vault planted at the corner and in the middle of 
every street; what wonder that the people are 
encouraged and seduced into habits of drink- 
ing; dissipation is the fruit of drinking, and 
drunkenness leads to poverty, filth, wretched- 
ness, and disease. Why, then, should society 
countenance, and the Legislature expressly 
sanction a traffic in strong drinks, whose constant 
and inevitable tendency it is, and ever has been, 
to create and foster such fearful aad fatal evils? 
—Bristol Temp. Herald. 


In the 5th volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
published in this city in 1840, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks on the connection between in- 
temperance and cholera. 

Another evil arising from intemperance, and 
indeed, from moderate drinking of alcoholic li- 
quors, is its aptitude to render diseases of any 
kind unmanageable—this is more particularly the 
case with malignant ones. It is a fact attested 
by the experience of every practical physician, 
that when disease fixes upon a frame which has 
been indurated by strong drink, medicines do not 
act with the efficiency they do upon others. 
Hence persons addicted to the use of strong 
drink, are frequently brought to the grave, by 
diseases which would produce but little incon- 
venience to one of abstemious habits. 

In the year 1832, the cholera prevailed in 
several parts of our country. In the city of Al- 


reverent thankfulness for the help and comfort bany, with a population of about 25,000, there 
afforded us throughout this Yearly Meeting, and | were 336 over sixteen years of age, who died of 
our renewed sense of the blessedness of true | that disease. But it was remarked that out of 
Gospel fellowship. If we are members of Christ, | five thousand members of temperance societies, 
we are also members one of another. Let us| only two died. So that the disease carried off 
therefore seek to be so kept in watchfulness and | but one in 2,500 of the total abstinence men, or 
humility, that nothing may interrupt this living | at least of those who were members of tem- 
membership in the living body, or impair the | perance societies, and about one in sixty of the 
outward bond of harmony and Christian order | rest. 

amongst us. Let us be subject one to another,| In the city of New York, out of six hundred 
and each to the body in love. Thus vigilant, | taken to the Park Hospital, not more than about 
humble and dependent, rooted and built up in | one in five professed to be even temperate drink- 
Christ, and growing up into Him in all things) ers. The number who died of that disease, and 
Who is the Head, our joy and peace would’ who for the last two years, had not used ardent 
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spirits, was exceedingly small. A gentleman of 
that city, after paying particular attention to the 
subject, remarked that facts abundantly autho- 
rized the conclusion, that if there had been no 
spirits used, there would not have been cholera 
enough to interrupt their business for a single 
day. The transition from the grog-shop to the 
hospital, and thence to the potter’s field, was 
found to be so rapid, that some of the retailers 
became alarmed, and discontinued their sales. 
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BOWDEN S HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


At page 168 of our fifth volume, some account 
of the first volume of this history was given. The 
narrative contained in the volume then published, 
terminated with the year 1682; the time when | 
William Penn first set his foot on the American | 
shore. 

A second volume has just issued from the Lon- 
don press, and is now offered for sale in this city, 
as noticed in this journallast week. This volume | 
commences with an account of the settlement of | 
Pennsylvania, in which we find the establishment 
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of meetings occupying a conspicuous place. Wil- 
liam Penn landed at New Castle on the 27th of 
8th month, which, rednced to the new style, would 
be the 6th of 11th month, 1682, and within six | 





have ever furnished to the historian a more pleas. 
ing task than the early colonists of Pennsylvania 
While the first planters on the north and south of 
Pennsylvania, were frequently involved in exter. 
minating wars with the native tribes, and their 
history supplies numerous instances on both sides 
of atrocious barbarity, we find William Penn and 
his adherents fixing their peaceful habitations 
among the same kind of untutored and uncivilized 
tribes, without fortifications or military protection 
disarming the native races, by justice and kindness, 
and maintaining with them an inviolable peace as 
long as their policy was preserved. 


Happy would it have been for Pennsylvania, 
and especially for the aborigines residing here, if 
the enlightened policy, dictated by Christian prin- 
ciple, which carried the first colonists successfully 
through the dangers and hardships of their infant 
settlement, had been maintained to the present 
day. Instead of seeing the red men receding be- 
fore the wave of civilized immigrants, and rapidly 
vanishing from the earth, we should probably at 
this day have witnessed the civilization and chris- 
tianity of the eastern world interwoven into the 
habits and doctrines of the natives, and the white 
and red races, like kindred drops, mingled to- 
gether. Of the fruit of this peaceful policy, Bow- 
den’s new work presents an interesting illustration. 

About thirty pages are occupied with the history 
of George Keith, and the disturbance occasioned 


months of that time, it appears that no fewer than by his apostacy, where those who are desirous ef 
nine meetings for worship, and three monthly | an acquaintance with that subject, may find thejr 


,meetings were established in the province. 
colony on the east of the Delaware, being formed | 
several years prior to the settlement of Pennsyl- | 


vania, a yearly meeting was held at Burlington in 
1681 ; but as early as 1683* a yearly meeting was 
also held at Philadelphia. 

In the composition of this history, the writer 
has evidently consulted the principal documents 
which were capable of casting light on the early 
history of Pennsylvaniaf; and no nation or people 


* This meeting began in the Seventh, now the Ninth 

month, and continued to convene in the latter part of | 
that month until the year 1798, when it wasconcluded 
to meet in future in the Fourth month. The yearly 
meeting in conformity with this conclusion, convened 


in 1799, and in the following years, on the third Second 
day in the Fourth month. 


t It is with regret that I observe at page 60, the 
recital as a piece of sober history, of an imaginary 
conversation between William Penn and King Charles 


Il. 





The | gratification. 


A chapter, containing more than forty pages, is 
devoted to the ‘“‘ Rise and Progress of the Testi- 
mony of Friends against Slavery.” 

This is a very interesting portion of the work, 
tracing the progress of Christianity in its early 
stages, and through the middle ages, in meliorating 
the condition of the servile class, and gradually 
wearing away the system of slavery. 

Though George Fox and William Edmundson 
may be regarded as the first members of our reli- 
gious society who bore an open testimony against 
the slavery of the negroes, and this was done seve- 
ral years before Pennsylvania was colonized, it is 
to Friends of Pennsylvania that the world was in- 
debted for the earliest and most efficient exertions 
in a society capacity, for the extinction of the 


The dialogue, I believe, rests on no testimony | king in the manner here represented. The author who 


but the pages of Weems, a writer who certainly can- | furnishes this conversation between William Penn and 


not be regarded as reliable authority. 
conversation itself is indeed much too coarse for the | 
characters to which it is attributed. The King was 
eertainly very deficient in morals and integrity, but he | 
was not destitute of the polish which belongs toa gen- 
tleman: and William Penn retained too much of the 


The supposed | the king, introduces in his life of General Marion, a 


conference with a British officer, during the revolu- 


| tionary war, in which the General is represented as 
| declaring that neither he nor his men received a cent 
for their service. 
| American currency until 
politeness in which he was educated, to talk to the! the close of that war. 


And yet cents were unknown in 
792, about nine years after 
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raffic in slaves, and the abolition of slavery itself*. 
It appears that as early as 1711 a law was enacted, 
when the legislature consisted chiefly of Friends, 
prohibiting the introduction of African slaves into 
the province ; but this act, being opposed to the 
declared policy of the mother country, was per- 
Pennsylvania 
is well known to have been the first to enact a| 
law, soon after the authority of the British govern- 
ment was renounced, by which negro slavery was 
at length banished from the State. 

Extracts from this valuable work will probably 


emptorily abrogated by the crown, 


appear in some of our future numbers. 





Diev,—In Dartmouth, N. Y., the 13th inst., 
Mickerson Stocum, a member of Dartmouth | 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 65 years. 

——, On the 19th of 5th month, in Azalia, In- 
diana, Purse Peaster, in the 77th year of her 
age, a consistent member of Driftwood Monthly | 
Meeting. 7 

——, At the residence of her parents, in Knox 
county, Ohio, on the 3d inst., Racuet, daughter of 
Jehu and Hannah Lewis, in the 23d year of her 
age, a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. 

—, Of consumption, in Brunswick, Maine, on 
the 11th inst., at the residence of her father, 
Thomas Jones. Maria J., wife of John Henry 
Buffum, in the 29th year of her age, a member of 
Durham Monthly Meeting. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on the second | 
Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application | 
may be made to JonatHan Ricuarps Superinten- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- | 
vania, by whom all the information required will | 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 
Cuar.es YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers, 

No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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public curiosity to give some additional facts 
along with all the corroborative evidence that has 
fallen under my observation. 

“‘ While at Mintock, Palambang, and Batavia, 
I heard many remarkable stories of the agility, 
audacity, and especially of the superhuman 
strength of the ourang-outang. I will trespass 
upon your attention by relating one of the most 
extraordinary, at the same time one of the best 
attested, which I heard while at Batavia: Lieut. 
Schock, of the Dutch East India army, was on a 
march with a small detachment of troops and 
coolies on the south-eastern coast of Borneo; he 
had encamped on this occasion, during the noon- 


| day heat, on the banks of one of the small tribu- 


taries of the Bangarmassin. The lieutenant had 


| with him his demestie establishment, which in- 


cluded his daughter—a playful and interesting 
little girl of the age of thirteen. 
One day while wandering in the jungle be- 


| yond the proscribed limits of the camp, an 


ourang-outang sprang upon her and carried her 
off. Her piercing screams rang through the for- 
est to the ears of her dozen protectors, and roused 
every manin the camp. The swift bare footed 
coolies were foremost in pursuit; and now the 


| ery rings in the agonized father’s ears that his 


daughter is devoured by a binatang—again, that 
an ourang-outang has carried her off. 

“ He rushes, half-phrenzied, with the whole 
company to the thicket from whence the screams 
proceeded, and there, among the topmost limbs 
of an enormus banyan, the father beholds his 
daughter, bleeding, and struggling in the grasp 
of a powerful ourang-outang, who held her 
tightly, yet easily, with one arm, while he 
sprang lightly from limb to limb, as if wholly 
unencumbered. It was in vain to think of shoot- 
ing the monster, so agile was he. The Dyak 


| coolies, knowing the habits of the ourang-outang, 


and knowing that he will always plunge inte the 
nearest stream when hard pressed, began a system 


| of operations to drive him to the water; they 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURE WITH AN OURANG- | 
OUTANG. | 
We copy below a passage from a paper read | 
before the American Geographical Society by | 
Captain Gibson, lately returned from the East 
Indies, and bringing with him some new facts as 
to the tribes of Ourang Outang inhabiting the 
deserts of that part of the world. He says: 
_ “My statement of the extraordinary peculiari- 
ties of these apparently semi-haman beings has 
led to the expression of so much curiosity to know 
more of them by some, and of skepticism as to 
the fact of their existence on the part of others, 
that I have deemed it due to myself and to the 


*John Woolman, who was unquestionably one of 
the most efficient laborers in the cause oi emancipa- 
tion, was a native and resident of West Jersey. The 
subject, however, had obtained considerable attention | 





in that yearly meeting, before he was old enough to | 
take part in its transactions. 


set up a great shout, throwing missiles of all 
kinds, and agitating the under brush, while 
some proceeded to ascend the tree. By the re- 
doubled exertions of the whole company the 
monster was gradually driven toward the water, 
yet still holding tightly to the poor girl. 

“At last, the monster and his vict*m were 
seen on an outstretched limb overhanging the 


| stream; the coolies, who are among the expertest 


swimmers in the world, immediately lined the 


| banks ; the soldiers continued the outcries and 


throwing of missiles. He clasped his prize more 
tightly, took a survey of the water and of his 
upward-gazing enemies, and then leaped into 
the flood below. He had hardly touched the 
water ere fifty resolute swimmers plunged in in 
pursuit ; as he rises a dozen arms are reached 


| out toward him; he is grasped: others lay hold 


upon the insensible girl ; the ourang-outang used 
both arms to defend, and after lacerating the 
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bodies of some of the coolies with his powerful 
nervous claws, finally succeeded in diving beyond 
the reach of his pursuers and in escaping down 
the stream, while the bleeding, insensible Ledah 
was restored to the arms of her father and nurses, 
in whose hands she was ultimately restored to 
consciousness, health, and strength once more. 
The girl, now a grown-up woman, is at Ambyna, 
in the Moluccas.—Late paper. 


THE BALANCE (CT 

(Concluded fror ge 719.) 
It must strike every ou» of our readers, at the 
very first blush, that there is no country in the 


POWER. 


world that would have so much reason to dread | 


the political application of this precious doctrine 
as England itself. Nor does this escape the at- 
tention of the writer before us. And most 
amusing, certainly, is the perfect nd@iveté with 
which he provides a means of escape from the 
consequences of his own theory. ‘It is not, 
however, so much the amount of power possessed 
by any one state that is objectionable, as the 
direction and tendency of that power. No state, 
perhaps no two states, on the habitable globe 


possess such immense power as this little island. | 


But that power has been almost uniformly exer- 
cised to the spread of Christianity, civilization 
and commerce—to the humanizing and improving 
of the common species.” We do not remember 
in the whole of our comic literature so exquisite 
an illustration as this of profound and unconscious 
self-complacency. “You must not take more 
than your share of that orange,” quoth John to 
Bill. “ Neither must you,” replies Bill to John. 
“Q yes, I may,” says John, “for I am a good 
boy, and you area naughty one.” Let it be re- 
membered that the question is, the maintenance 
of an equipoise between certain great powers in 
Europe, all of which are recognized as legitimate 
members of the commonwealth of nations, and 
the problem to be solved is how to prevent any 
one of these from attaining a preponderant politi- 
calinfluence. The preservation of this equilibrium 
is so important that the rules of morality must 
be sacrificed to it without compunction, and 
every means which political wisdom can devise 
must be held lawful for the depression of any 
state “ acquiring a dangerous predominance.” 
But, says this writer, England must be an excep- 


ee 


of the author is in this sentence. If it be that 
the “spread of Christianity,” &e., has been the 
object of British aggressions in all quarters of 
the globe, and that therefure the end must be 
held to sanctify the means, we deny the correct. 
ness of both the history and the morality in. 
volved in that proposition. Is it true that the 
“immense power’ of “this little island” has 
been sought for the above disinterested pur. 
poses? Take India as an example. Will any 
human being venture to affirm that when Lon 
Clive and Warren Hastings conquered Hindos. 
tan, by mingled violence and falsehood—by un- 
provoked aggression, by forged documents, by 
simulated treaties, by the torture of prisoners,— 
that they did this for the sake of spreading 
Christianity and civilization. Was this the mo- 
| tive that induced Lord Auckland to invade Aff 
| ghanistan, or Sir Charles Napier to annex 
Scinde, or Commodore Lambert to attack Ran- 
|goon ? Can any body pretend that there were 
| any motives at work in these cases but the grati- 
| fication of the ambition or revenge of the actors, 
or, at the very best, the acquisition of power aud 
glory for themselves and their country? But 
even if “the spread of Christianity,’ &c. had 
been the object, would that bave justified “this 
little island” in grasping such “immense power” 
| by such means? The answer shall be given in 
the words of another British Quarterly Re- 
viewer, in the very same number, who, under- 
taking to rebuke the Peace party for deprecating 
the present war on grounds which.they had never 
taken, says, in language which we commend to 
the attention of his colleague, “We say that of 
all the forms of religious bigotry there is none 
that we execrate so deeply as that which prompts 
men to assign a religious reason for a moral 
wrong.” 

But perhaps the meaning of the Reviewer 
| was, that though England may have acquired 
her inordinate power by very questionable 
means, all Europe should acquiesce in her re- 
tention of it, because, when acquired, “it is 
almost uniformly exercised for the spread of 
Christianity,” &e. But historical facts again 
| directly contradict this overweening assumption. 
It is notorious that so far from trying to spread 





| Christianity, the British power in India was for 


many years strenuvusly “exercised,” to resist its 


tion to this rule, because she employs her power | introduction among the natives, and that the 


in the right “direction and tendency.” 
who is to decide that? 
of course!! 

But let us examine, a little more closely, the 
reason assigned for this special exemption of 


And 
Oh! England herself, 


| Protestant Missionaries who entered that coun- 
|try had todoso under the protection of the 


Danish flag, in order to evade the stern interdict 
of their own countrymen. And since then, as 
those Missionaries sorrowfully testify, the most 


England from the operation of the ordinary laws | formidable obstructions to the success of their 


which govern “the balance of power.” Eng- 
land may have more power than all the other 
states, because it has been “uniformly’’—we beg 
pardon—“almost uniformly, exercised to the 
spread of Christianity, civilization and com- 
merce.” It is not very clear what the meaning 


labors, is the practical comment on the religion 
of peace afforded by the incessant wars of ag- 
gression and conquest by which our countrymen 
have whitened the soil of India with the bones 
of its own inhabitants. And as for civilization 
and commerce, where are the tokens of them ! 
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Are they to be found in flourishing cities falling 
into decay—in a soil the most exuberant in the 
world going out of cultivation—in a country 
without roads, bridges, harbors, tanks,or irrigation 
works—in a miserable population, oppressed by | 
extortionate taxation, and starving on insufficient 
food—in a financial administration which shows | 
sme two or three hundred thousand a year | 
expended on internal improvements, against ten 
millions absorbed by military establishments ? 
We doubt very much whether the Emperor of 
Russia could not give a far more satisfactory 
account of his conquests in Poland, than we 
can of our conquests in India. And yet so 
enormous is our national arrogance, that while 
we loudly exclaim against any other state ex-| 
tending its power, we expect the rest of the 
world to believe that we ought to be allowed to 
do so, to any extent, because we uniformly ex-| 
ercise our power for the spread of Christianity, | 
civilization, and commerce. | 

But to recur to the balance of power, on which 
we have afew more remarks to offer. 

And first let our readers observe, that it is a | 
system which proceeds on the assumption,” that 
the interests of nations are and must always 
remain mutually antagonistic, and that conse- 
quently they can never assume towards each 
other any relation but that of malignant jealousy 
and reciprocal distrust. Montaigne laid it down 
as an axiom, that ‘‘the loss of one nation is the 
profit of another.” Montaigne, however, had 
the apology of living three centuries ago, in a 
semi-barbarous age, when violence and plunder | 
were deemed the most honorable arts of life.— 
But the wonder is, that in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, after a more enlightened and generous 
philosophy and a more frequent and cordial | 
intercourse between the countries of the world, | 
have reversed this narrow creed, and taught 
men, that in the family of nations, as in the 
human body, “when one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it,” and when one pros- 
pers all the others should rejoice, we should find | 
intelligent and liberal men uphold and eulogize 
a system which embodies and consecrates, in its 
nakedest form, this ancient and barbarous 
maxim. For is it not manifest, according to the 
principle above avowed, that when any country 
proceeds rapidly upon the path of progress and 
development, and thereby augments the power 
which might render it dangerous to its neigh- 
bors, all other countries should regard them- 
selves as aggrieved by its prosperity, should 
watch for an occasion to arrest and cripple that | 
Prosperity, and should rejoice over any calamity | 
by which it might be overthrown? It is vain 
tosay, that you mean only the undue growth of 
military and territorial power, because that is | 
not what merely or even mainly contributes to | 
the strength by which one state can overbalance | 
another. Besides that, in fact, the advocates of 
the balance do not so restrict their meaning. Lord 


| 


Bacon, in a passage which they are constantly 
citing, thus frankly explains their doctrine : 
“Princes should keep due sentinel lest their 
neighbors do overgrow so (by increase of terri- 
tory, by embracing trade, by approaches, or 
the like), as they become more able to annoy 
them than they were.” 

But we remark further, that the “balance of 
power” theory rests altogether upon the basis, 
that the great object of international policy is to 
secure the prerogatives of sovereigns and not 
the rights of peoples. The ‘power’ that is so 
sedulously “balanced,” is the power of a few 
great families, who seem to think that Europe 
has been given to them to be carved and dis- 
tributed among themselves. And very curious 
it is to find journals which are zealous champions 
of the doctrine of independent nationalities, at 
the same time strenuously uphold a principle 
which is its direst and most formidable antago- 
nist. In an admirable little work recently pub- 
lished, entitled The State-System of Europe, by 
Dr. Reinhold Solger, the writer traces the origin 
and development of this system of political 
equilibrium, and demonstrates, as it appears to 
us most triumphantly, that in all the dishonest 
intrigues and desolating wars in which Europe 
has been involved in support of this theory, the 
sole object has been the interests and honor of 
some half-a-dozen royal dynasties. If any one 
doubts this, let him cast his eye over European 
history for the last three centuries. What were 
the sanguinary wars which laid waste Italy and 
Germany and all the countries of central Eu- 
rope during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, but struggles for predominance among 
the rival houses of Hapsburgh, of Bourbon, of 
Vasa, of Brandenburgh ? The people, indeed, 
whom the princes find it always so easy to gull, 
imagined that they were fighting for religion or 
for liberty ; but with the dynasties they were 
mere pretexts for the accomplishment of their 
own ambitious purposes of personal or family 
aggrandizement. But this is most fully brought 
out by the acts of those great political con- 
ferences, expressly and avowedly convened for ad- 
justing the balance of power, such as the Con- 
gress of Westphalia in 1648, and the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. What took place at the 
former? “After having been balancing their 
armies and their treasuries against each other 
for many years,” says Dr. Solger, “and each 
power having found it impossible to appropriate 
the whole (of Germany), an understanding was 
at length effected that the three powers should 


go shares. Thus the house of Bourbon obtained 


| the German province of Alsace, the house of 


Hapsburgh the province of Bohemia, and the 
house of Vasa the greater part of Pomerania, 
whilst their respective allies amongst the German 
princes obtained by stipulation a proportionate 
increase of territory. On the whole 140 pieces 


of land were in this manner parcelled out 
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among the contracting parties at the peace of 
Westphalia, that is, other parties were despoiled 

of 140 pieces of land, to satisfy the greediness of 
those who had the greatest number of troops in the 

field, or employed the greatest skill in outwitting 

their colleagues at the diplomatic conferences. . . . 

This was the first General Congress of all the 

European Princes, by which it was established 

as a principle, that the greater dynasties might, | 
by common agreement, enlarge, or curtail, or | 
entirely abolish, the small ones, and might dis- | 
pose of the countries and peoples of Europe 

amongst themselves as so much property.”’—| 
Precisely the same process was repeated, as our) 
readers too well know, at the Congress of Vi-| 
enna. And what at this moment is the pretext 
employed for suppressing the aspirations of the 
Continental people for liberty and independ- 
ence? Why, the balance of power. 
must not Hungary be free? Because that | 
would rob the house of Hapsburgh of a part of| 
its inheritance, and by enfeebling the Austrian 

Empire, disturb the European equilibrium.—| 
But, on the other hand, why is a French army | 
marched into Rome ? Because Austria was in 

danger of acquiring an undue preponderance in 

Italy. Why was Schleswig-Holstein detached 

from Germany, to which it belonged by race, 

language and sympathy, and transferred to Den- 

mark? Because that increase of territory to | 
Denmark was necessary to keep the political | 
equipoise in that direction. 

And finally, we observe, that those who ad- | 
here to the principle of the balance of power, 
obstinately ignore the new and important ele- | 
ments that are constantly imported into the 
European system, and which utterly overthrow 
this antiquated tradition. It is noticeable that 
if any person be found who refuses to bow to this 
idol, and to utter the shibboleth of its worship- | 
pers, they are straightway branded with being 
“men of narrow minds” (that is the cant phrase), | 
unable to take a comprehensive and statesman- | 
like view of European politics. Now we say it, 
not by way of mere recrimination, but from a de- 
liberate and sincere conviction of its truth, that | 
the charge of narrow-mindedness lies far more | 
justly against our opponents. For what are they | 
attempting to do, but to regulate the affairs of 
the modern world upon a system which “titer | 


Why | 





up in the midst of circumstances totally differ- 
ent, and which, grossly selfish and immoral in 
principle as it was at the very best, has become | 
wholly inapplicable to the exigencies of our age. 
“The diplomatists of Vienna,” says Dr. Solger, | 
“are still unconscious, to this very day, that the | 
progress of the United States of America—the 
opening of the Chinese empire—the rapid rise 
of California and Australia—the incredible fa-| 
cility of communication, and the progress of 
science and enlightenment—must, sooner or 
later, break through their treaties, and make 
their efforts to balance the world upon their ba- 


REVIEW. 
sis simply ridiculous.” The idea of the balang 
originated, as we have already shown, in th 
rivalry of a few large monarchies, who seemed 
regard Europe as a bowling-green on which the 
were to play a game at bowls for their own aj. 
vantage or amusement. At that time everything 
favoured their purpose. The divine right ¢ 
kings was a dogma which none dare question; 
constitutional government did not exist even iy 
idea ; the people, sunk in ignorance and oppres 
sion, were regarded as the mere instruments ty 
be employed by the monarchs for their own profi 
or glory; communication between the inhabi. 


| tants of different countries was difficult and rare: 
| commerce, and especially international commerce 
| Was a matter of smal] account, and fighting 


seemed to be the only serious business about 


| which the age concerned itself, and by which al] 


questions, whether in politics, theology, or mor. 
als, were to be summarily solved. And ow 
statesmen seem to imagine that the clumsy exp» 
dient, which but imperfectly answered the pur. 
pose even then, when the elements to be ruled 
were comparatively few and simple, will meet 
the requirements of that new and infinitely mor 
complicated state of society, which has developed 
itself in Europe within the last hundred years. 
Yes, in an age which, instead of king-worship, 
has seen almost all the sovereigns of Europe 
fugitives from their own dominions, when the 
aspirations of popular liberty have become uni- 
versal, when knowledge anda daring spirit of 
inquiry have inspired the masses every where 


| with the consciousness of their own importance, 


when the industrial and commercial element 
has grown to such prodigious dimensions as ut- 
terly to outweigh the military, when the question 
which ferments the people of Europe is not the 
aggrandizement of empires, but the independence 
of oppressed nationalities, when social and polit- 
ical problems of new and awful significance are 
on all hands pressing for solution, when nations 
are daily drawn together into closer relations of 
intercourse and dependence, and new worlds be- 


| yond the ocean have been brought so near as to 


affect most vitally our own European orbit—in 
such a state of things as this, we repeat, out 
statesmen still complacently dream that they can 
govern the universe by virtue of the same bar- 
ren fiction as their predecessors did, when, to 
quote the languge of Lord Bacon “during that 
triumvirate of kings, King Henry the Eighth of 
England, Francis the First, king of France, and 
Charles the Fifth, emperor, there was such 
watch kept that none of the three could wina 
palm of ground but the other two would straight- 
ways balance it, either by confederation or, if 
need were, by a war.”’—Herald of Peace. 


One folly is generally the parent of many 
more. Mavor. 
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NEBRASKA-——ITS GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL 

CAPABILITIES. 

Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 

St. Louis, June 15, 1854. 

The passage of the Nebraska and Kansas Ter- 
itorial bill, with the peculiar clauses in it and 
he peculiar circumstances under which it was 
nacted and approved, have created a more than 
ordinary interest in the public mind of the na- 
ion relative to the natural capabilities of those 
erritories and their prospective condition. I 
propose to give you for the information of your 
eaders, an accurate geographical description of 
these Territories, derived chiefly from personal 
observation and diligent inquiries of traders and | 
trappers during a long period of familiar inter- | 
course with them. 

In this letter I shall begin with the Nebraska | 
Territory, leaving that of Kansas to occupy a 
future one. The boundaries of Nebraska, as 
given in the late act of Congress, are as follows, 
viz: North by the 49th parallel of latitude, sep- 
arating our tervitories westward from Great Bri- 
tain; South by the 40th parallel a few miles be- | 
low the north-west corner of the State of Mis- 
souri, east by the Missouri River, the western 
line of Minnesota, and west by the main ridge 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The face of the country from the Missouri 
River westward to the spurs of the mountains is 
rolling prairie, but little diversified in its aspect 
save by the intersection of its streams. The 
wil, for a space varying from 50 to 100 miles 
west of the Missouri River and the State line, 
is nearly identical with that of [owa and Mis- 
souri. The highlands are open prairies, covered | 


with grasses ; the river bottom a deep rich loam, | 


shaded by dense forests. trom this first district 
toabout the mouth of L’eau gui Court (Run- 
ning Water River,) it is one boundless expanse 
of rolling prairie, so largely intermixed with 
sand as to be almost unfit for ordinary agricul- 
tural purposes. 
peted with succulent grasses, affording an inex- 
haustible supply for herds of cattle and sheep. 

The third district is a formation of marl and 


earthy limestone, and extends in a belt of many | 


miles east and west of the Mandan Village, on the 


most northern bend of the Missouri River, and | 


southward across the southern boundary of the 
Territory. This soil cannot be otherwise than 
very productive. I should think it especially 
adapted to wheat, rye, barley and oats. I have 
seen, also, very fine Indian corn along the upper 
valleys of the Missouri River. It is in this dis- 
trict that what are called buttes by the Canadian 
French and cerros by the Spaniards, are pro- 
fusely seattered. Here and there the traveller 
finds surfaces varying in diameter from a hun- 
dred feet to a mile, elevated from fifteen to fifty 
feet above the surrounding surface. They are 
not hills or knobs, the sides of which are more 
or less steep and covered with grass. Their 
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sides are nearly perpendicular, their surfaces flat, 
and often covered with mountain cherries and 
other shrubs. They have the appearance of ha- 
ving been suddenly elevated above the surround- 
ing surface by some specific cause. This marl 
and limestone formation is, in many localities, 
worked into fantastic or picturesque forms by 
the action of the elements. In one place, es- 
pecially, called by the traders Mauvaise Terre, 
(the bad ground,) and about thirty miles in di- 
ameter, it has assumed a marvellous variety of 
singular forms. from one point of view it as- 
sumes the aspect of an extensive and frowning 
fortification ; from another, the appearance of an 
oriental city crowned with domes and minarets ; 
and from a third, the appearance of a sterile 
broken and unattractive congregation of incon- 
gruous elements. These delusive appearances 
are produced by distance and the position of the 
sun. 

The wrecks of the diluvian period of geology 
are spread all over this region, and most pro- 
fusely on that portion north of the Mississippi 
River. Detached masses of rock, some of them 
hundreds of tuns in weight, wholly unconnected 
with the adjacent geological formations, and evi- 
dently allied to those of the northern Rocky 


| Mountain region, dot the whole country. 


The district which I will call the fourth, lying 
north of the Missouri River and west of Minne- 
sota, is a suctession of undulating plains, the 
soil of which is quite fertile, but rather dry. 


| These plains are covered with a thick grassy 


sward, which sustains innumerable herds of bison, 
elk and deer. 

The fifth district is at the base of the Black 
Hills, between that range and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and includes the valley of the Yellow Stone, 
of the Maria’s River and a variety of other 
small valleys, circumvallated by an amphitheatre 
of mountains and gorgeous mountain scenery. 


| The valley of the Yellow Stone is spacious, fer- 
Y *-* ' 7 
The prairies are, however, car- 


tile and salubrious. The streams are fringed 
with trees, from whence the valley expands many 
miles to the mountains. The traveler can al- 
most imagine himself upon the Danube, for the 
valley is sprinkled over at long intervals with 
cyclopean structures of granite closely assimilated 
in appearance, from a distant view, to the stern 


| and solitary castles with which Europe was cov- 


ered and guarded during the middle ages. But 
these structures exceed those of Europe in mag- 
nitude and grandeur, and the woods and waters 
are disposed with a taste and beauty which the 
highest art must ever toil after in vain. It is 





encircled by a rich girdle of heights and meun- 
tains, the bases and dark sides of which are ob- 
scured in shrubs, and the summits tufted with 
noble forest trees. And heré is to be the seat 
of a populous and powerful community in the 
far future. 

The Missouri River was ascended by Lewis 
and Clarke, in canoes, a distance of 3,000 miles. 
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It has been navigated tothe foot of the Great Falls, 
2,500 miles. From the point where the } Nodo- 
way (a Missouri stream) enters it upward, the 
northern bluffs recede, leaving a broad, open, 
rolling plain. On the ‘south bank the highlands 
skirt the stream closely. Above ¢ Jouncil Bluffs, 
opposite Kanesville, lowa, the bluffs on both 
sides recede, and there is little or no timber save 
only buaches of cotton-wood. From the mouth 
of Jacques River the river valley continues to 
become narrower to the base of the mountains. 
The river valley is the only rich ulluvion—the 
highlands being intermixed with sand largely, 
and unfit for agriculture, except in the third dis- 
trict already described. Down as low as the 
Mandan village the water is as clearas the Obio. 
From thence, onward to its mouth, it is impreg- 
nated by its tributeries with marl and sand, and 
always looks as muddy as if in a freshet. 

The spring freshet usually occurs about the 
Ist of June. Except during this freshet, the 
ascent above Council Bluffs, by boats of 50 tuns 
is arduous and difficult, and its descent by such 
boats nearly impossible, on account of the num- 
ber and shifting character of the bars. There 
is a difference of 7 degrees in the specific grav- 
ity of the waters of the Missouri at the mouth 
ot the Kansas River, and the waters of the lat- 
ter stream. The former has many more tribu- 


taries running through marl and quicksand. 
The average rapidity of the waters of the Mis- 
souri is nearly twice that of the U pper Missis- 


sippi. The Orinoco ouly exceeds it in velocity 
The Missouri on the 41st parallel is more than 


500 feet above the Mississippi on the same line. | 


After leaving the Great Falls, the tributaries 
of the Missouri are not numerous, and none of 
them above Council Bluffs are navigable forany- 
thing but canoes. The large space intervening 
between it and the great Platte (or Nebraska) 
is destitute of streams, and nearly so of springs. 
Hence the grass on the larger portion of this 
immense tract becomes withered aud stunted very 
early in the season. Its chief tributaries are 


the Platte, the Sioux, the Jacques, the L’eau | 


qui Court, the White, the Hart, and the Yellow 
Stone. 

The Platte rises near the 40th degree of lati- 
tude, and longitude 106°, in the Rocky Moun- 


tains, and flows thence northward and eastward | 


to its outlet, receiving the South Fork in latitude 
41° and longitude 100°. At the junction of 
the two forks the river is over 5000 feet in 


width, and thence onward varies from one to two | 


miles in width. It is so shallow and so | 
cious, in consequence of its quicksands, that 

may be considered as almost useless for purposes 
of commerce. Were its waters confined to a 
channel of a thousand feet in width it would be 
one of the noblest streams in the world; but 
this may be considered impossible. The valley 
is from eight to fifteen and twenty miles in width. 
It is generally a dead flat, elevated only from 
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| cighteen to twenty-six inches above the surface 
of the stream, and the greater portion liable ¢ 
inundation. It is entirely destitute of tinke, 
but produces a luxuriant growth of the riches 
grapes 8. 

The Yellow Stone has its sources in the Rocky 
Mountains, but their exact location has never 
| been discovered. It flows north-eastwardly to 
its mouth. It has been navigated eighty miles 
by steamboats, and may be rendered usefully 
available for other craft two hundred and fifty 
miles. I look upon its valley as the garden spot 
of Nebraska. It is finely timbered and watered 
In the future, commercial intercourse will be 
carried on between this valley and that of Clarke's 
branch of the Columbia. Gen. Clarke founds 
fine wagon road connecting them in 1806, and 
Major Stephens has recently discovered an open 
gap through the Rocky Mountains. These two 
valleys, embracing the sources of the two great- 
est rivers on the continent, which will] bear their 





, | products to the two greatest oceans in the world, 


| ° 
surrounded by other smaller but no less rich ones, 


| will be the future Switzerland of America. 
The climate of Nebraska has not been acev- 
rately discovered. Enough is known, however, 
for practical purposes. Vegetation in Iowa is | 
; some weeks later than in Missouri. In Eastern 
Nebraska it is some weeks later than in Iowa, 
| and in the vicinity of the mountains some weeks 
later still. From the city of St. Louis, travelling 
| either northward or westward, the climate becomes 


. | colder about in the same degree—the difference 


of clevation travelling west being about equive 
lent in its effects to the difference of latitude 
} travelling north. Snow falls at the foot of the 
mountains about the Ist September, and at Coun- 
| cil Bluffs about the Ist November. 

Coal has been found in the north-western 
counties of Missouri, and it is probable may be 
| found in the south-east portion of Nebraska. 
The limestone formation of Missouri and Iowa 
extends over the first district of Nebraska des 
cribed in this letter. Beyond that district the 
formation is sandstone, and rocks of the diluvian 
period—the former south and west of the Mis- 
souri chiefly, and the latter north of it. 

The first district is the only really good agri- 
cultural region at present, It is a rich loam, 
finely timbered and watered. The second is 
strictly pastoral. The third has soil, but is des- 
titute of timber, and very sparsely supplied with 
gg The fourth also has soil, but has the 

same drawbacks. The fifth, as already stated, 
is the finest region on the globe in the same lat- 
t | itude. 

A few of the farming boys of Iowa and Mis- 
souri have heretofore “ stuck their stakes” in 
the first district, opposite Kanesville, and above 
the mouth of Platte River. I now learn that 
emigrants are pouring in by the thousand, and 

| Scarce a year can elapse before they will have 
appropriated all the good land along the Mis- 
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souri River. Here the progress of the Territory 
will be checked for many years to come, and 
when it again commences the emigrants will leap 
over the second district, but leave occasional | 
squatters along the line of the Missouri to the 
third one—but they will not pause here long. 
There is not enough timber and water. In thirty 
years there will be two distinct communities in 
Nebraska, the one occupying the country directly 
west of Lowa, and the other the Valley of the 
Yellow Stone. This is the sum of my best in- 
formation relative to this new territory. I have 
confined my remarks to the conveyance of use- 
ful practical information, and avoid all attempts 
at fine writing. Your readers wish to know 
what the country is, and how they can live there. 
I have proposed to myself only to give them such 
facts as will enable them to form correct opinions. 
Remarks of Dr. Duff of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in his Report of America. 
COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
There are some three millions of square miles 


in the United States, which would be equal to | 


twenty Scotlands, joined to twenty Englands, 
and added to twenty Irelands. And in this coun- 
try, too, you see all the various steps of progress. 
“here is Pittsburgh, a comparatively old place, 
you would imagine you were entering some of 
the regions near Glascow—a region of coal, iron 
and furnaces. Then there is such a place as 
Cincinnati—a glorious city, only half a century 
old, now stocked with nearly 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and furnished with all that art and lux- 
ury can devise. And then, westward, are Lou- 
isville and St. Louis, also noble cities. In that 
Western region, you have the prairies—those 
strange places which cannot be described. When 
you come to the centre of one of these vast places 
you see nothing—not a tree or shrub—nothing 
but the smooth surface of the grass, and under- 
neath the richest, black loamy soil on earth—no 
trees to fell—but there it is lying, ready to be 
upturned for the seed. In going through the 
prairies, my mind always went back to our poor 
Highlands of Scotland, and the many who were 
driven to find a livelihood from the barren rock 
almest ; and I could not but wish that thousands 
of the poor creatures were but transported sud- 
denly to this glorious soil, where it only requires 
to be turned up, and in three or four months you 
have a splendid crop. 

It is a singular fact, that the lower part of all 
this great valley of the Mississippi, capable some 
day of supporting 200,000,000 inhabitants, is 
supposed to have been once the bed of a vast 


lake, still exhibiting traces of it in the succession | 


of terrace-like flats; while, at the same time, 
monuments of a vast and extraordinary character 
have been discovered—mounds, tumuli, and hun- 
dreds of skeletons of human bodies, not belong- 
ing to the races or tribes which have peopled that 
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region for one or two thousand years. Many of 
these remains look like Roman camps and forti- 
fications ; and an idea has got abroad, and is ac- 
tually entertained by many able men, that a Ro- 
man colony, carried somehow across the Atlan- 
tic, was founded there long, long ago. Again, 
when you go westward, along the Missouri, you 
come toa people who have manners and customs 
and a language very much like the Welsh; and 
some old stories are also abroad about them. It 
is mentioned, that long ago some vessels left the 
eoast of Wales, and were never heard of; and it 
is really believed by some that these people are 
the descendants of these lost Welchmen. There 
are, besides, strange discoveries, in the way of 
fossil remains, being now and again made in that 
region. For example, one bone has been found 
weighing 1200 pounds; the animal to which it 
belonged must have been 125 feet long. The 
remains of birds have alsobeen found with claws 
three feet in length. Indeed, it looks as if these 
were but the gigantic beginnings and emblemat- 
ical preparatives for the giant States of the 
Union.— Christian Observer. 


PEACK, BE STILL. 
MARE iv. 29. 
On surging waves the ship was tossed, 
A tempest filled the air ; 
The mariners all faith had lost, 
And yielded to despair. 
The shattered bark the waters lave, 
Whilst Jesus lay asleep, 
And He alone had power to save 
Them from the raging deep. 
They haste the Master to awake, 
For hope in Him they cherish, 
** Come, save us, for the billows break 
In on us, and we perish.” 
He rose and soon the winds allayed, 
They owned his sov’reign will; 
The waters, too, His voice obeyed, 
** Peace, be still.”’ 


And thus it is that fallen man, 
Upon the sea of life, 
Alone, unaided, never can 
Surmount its ’whelming strife ; 
Unless he doth the Pilot seek, 
The port he cannot win, 
For He alone can take so weak 
A vessei safely in. 
His is the only beacon light, 
That shineth by its portal, 
And he alone can steer aright, 
The bark of erring mortal ; 
His arm retaineth strength to shield 
The mariner from il), 
And when He speaks all dangers yield— 
*¢ Peace, be still.”’ 
A.M. 
Bloomingdale, O., 7th mo. 14th. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
| Forercn Intetticence—By the Royal Mail 
| Steamer Niagara, Liverpool dates to the 8th inst. 
have been received. 
The Russian forces were concentrating in Mol- 
| davia and Northern Wallachia, upon the Transyl- 
vanian frontier. The right bank of the Danube is, 
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ere now, probably evacuated, with the exception , witness more marked improvement of the city 
of the fortified positions of Matshin, [saktsha and | than apparent during, any previous year 


Tuitsha. A complete change of front has thus| The mining prospects are as encouraging as at 


been effected, with 80 leagues of ground lost, and | any previous time. 
50,000 men left on the field of battle or destroyed 
by disease. 


The yield of breadstuffs this year far exceeds 
aly previous season, and it is estimated that more 
wheat flour has been raised than will be required 


4 


The allied cavalry are supposed to be advancing : 
by land to the Balkans. Fifty thousand of the | forthe home consumption of eighteen months. 
allied troops are at Varna; Marshal St. Arnaud _ The weather has been unusually fine, and the 
and Prince Napoleon with them. A French divi-| City Was never more healthy. Fine native fruit 
sion under Gen. Bosquet had left Adrianople for| W@S beginning to arrive at the market in great 
Shumla. It is said that Duke Alexander will join abundance. Figs have thriven well in Sonora 
the Russian army in Moldavia. valley. ’ ni 

Ci dis Shin Ce Gk Takes eames News had reached San Francisco of the arrival 
Silistria attacked the rear guard of the Russian eae a oe 
army 25,000 strong, near Silistria, when a des- |), led i Ff Sieulea pervie ae — 

erate battle ensued, continuing two days. The| C°n,.Cnro (6d ip the Mexican service, and were 

lussians lost 2,500 men, but made good their re-| * aiting the atrival of Count Boulbon, when it 
? ? S was rumored that he and the French expedition- 
treat. ists would head jhe revolution in Sonora. 

The labors of ‘Superintendent Beale, at the Te- 
jon Indian Reservation have been attended with 
the most eminent success. The Superintendent 
has, by his judicious kindness, acquired the confi- 
dence and friendship of the Indians under his 
charge, and at the same time achieved a complete 
moral reformation among them. Two thousand 
All the troops in Russian Poland have been | one hundred acres of wheat are under cultivation, 
ordered to march to the Gallician frontier, and a} besides large quantities of barley, corn, pump- 
levy en masse has been ordered in Poland. Each} kins, &c. Ditches has been dug to carry water 


landed proprietor is to supply 24 men, 12 of whom | from the mountains for the irrigation of the land 


are to be armed with scythes. and a road of seven miles in length cut into the 


Seventeen steamers, with Austrian troops on —_ Canon for the transportation of timber. 
board, dropped down the Danube on the 2d inst., ate accounts from Utah had been received at 
to occupy Wallachia. | San Francisco ; Governor Young had entered into 

From the Baltic we learn that the fleet under | 2 "ety of peace with the Indian Chiefs Walker 


s : 3 she. i hic > ians agree th: 
Admiral Napier still lay before Cronstadt, on the and Kanoshe, > hich m7 Indians agree that oa 
29th ult. no occasion wharever wil — make an attack 


5 on Americans or Mormons, and that they will use 
Bomarsund was again bombarded on the 26th | ali their influence to prevent any depredation on 
and 27th ult.. and the fortifications destroyed. 


the property of emigrants and settlers. Accounts 
The Czar’s reply to Prussia had been received | from Mormon ‘missionaries to various parts of the 
at Berlin. It states that the Czar consents to re-| world report great success from their labors. In 


sign the exclusive Protectorate over the Greek | the Sandwich Islands, over 3,000 natives had been 


Christians if the Turks accede to the joint Pro- | baptized into the Mormon faith. 
Jomestic. ConcressionaL.—In Senate, on the 


In Asia, the Turks met with a severe check, on | 
the 9th ult., in attempting to storm two redoubts 
between Usurghet and Kutais. The Russians at- 
tacked them in flank, and they were defeated with | 
the loss of from 1500 to 2000 men killed. Thirteen | 
cannons, 35 standards, and all their camp equipage | 
were captured. 





tectorate of the Five Powers, and that he will 
evacuate the Principalities when the Western | 17th, the bill for the better preservation of life and 
Powers evacuate Turkey, but will retain the strong | property in case of shipwreck pn the coast of the 
military positions in Moldavia asa provisional se- | United States was read three times and passed. 
curity. The joint resolution prohibiting extra pay to em- 
Spain.—A military revolt, headed by General | ployee’s of Congress was also passed. The Home- 
O'Donnell, has broken out in Spain. A proclama-| stead bill was debated on the 18th. On the 19th, 
tion was issued, which, while admitting, in gene-| memorials from citizens of Massachusetts and 
ral terms, the sovereignty of the Queen, demanded} Ohio praying for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1837, | law were presented by Senators Sumner and Chase 
An engagement between the insurgents and the | and the Homestead bill was again taken up and 
government troops is said to have taken place at | debated. The same bill was again before the 
Vicalvaro, in which the insurgents were severely | Senate on the 20th, consuming the entire session. 
beaten and driven back upon Toledo. Accounts, | A substitute was adopted embracing a general 
however, are contradictory, and appear to be al-| plan of graduating the price of the public landé 
together unreliable. The insurrection is confined | 2nd allowing actual settlers to purchase at 25 cis 
to the military, who demand the dismissal of the | pet acre, after five years cultivation. The bill 
ministers and the Queen’s favorites. — finally on the 21st. On the 22d, the Honse 
| 


, ar ., | bill providing accommdations for the United 
. Catirornia.—The steamship North Star, with | grates Courts in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
San Francisco dates to the Ist inst., arrived at New | phia, and for the Post Office in Philadelphia wat 
York on the 23d. | referred for amendments. The Civil and Diplo 

The city of San Francisco is rapidly improving. | matic bill was taken up, the ameudments reported 
The probability of the City Councils adopting | bythe Finance Committee were read, and those 1 
modified grades for the streets has given a fresh | which no objection was made were adopted. Al 
impetus to building operations, and it is confi-| that were objected to were laid over for future 
dently predicted that the ensuing six months will debate. 





